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THE SHIPWRECK, 


BY MRS. L. J. PEIRSON. 





Original. 


The ship was sweeping homeward im her pride, 
With white sails swelling o’er the deep green sea, 
On which the spirits of the moonlight dane’d 
In wavering cotilions, to the tones 
Of glad old ocean’s everlasting song. 
The night sat still and silent, *neath the arch, 
Of her blue airy temple, whence the meek 
And deep bright glances, of heaven’s watchers, look 
On all her deeds. O if heaven registers 
But half the acts they witness, what a score 
Will blast the conscience of the guilty world, 
When dooms-day book is open’d.—But the ship— 
In majesty of motion riding on, 
Bore in her bosom many living souls, 
Of various tempers, fortunes, hopes, aud aims. 
First were the gallant crew; the officers 
Each stady to his trust, and will aware 
That the fair vesscl’s destiny, the fates 
0, all who throng’d her decks, hung on their care. 
Then the brave tars; each to his duty true 
Stood firmly at his post, or climb’d the shroud 
Or held the flying tackle; ready still 
To catch and execute the master’s word. 
These fearless men had whole and noble hearts, 
That proudly spurn’d at danger; and they seem’d 
To have no thought or purpose, separate 
From that fair moving vessel. Yet the eye 
That looks into the spirit, could discern 
Deep thoughts of home, with its rich loves and joys, 
Playing about their hearts, as silently 
They paced the deck, or cast along the wave 
The tender anxious glance; or look toward heaven, 
With supplication on the sunburt face. 
Ah yes! the roving sailor has a worth, 
His stecl-cas’d heart is full of tenderness 
Which gushes even at the blessed word, home; 
And these were dreaming, sleeping or awake, 
Of joys, and welcomes, that awaited them.— 
Yet one stood gazing o’er the vessel’s side, 
Who had no home in all the joyous earth. 
He knew not where his infancy was past, 
Nor did the image of a mother live 
Amidst the cherish’d memories of his soul. 
His earliest recollections hover’d round 
A thin and pale, though noble looking man, 
Who used to luok with fond but restless eye 
Upon his frolick sports; and on his mind 
A broken, dreaming, recollection dwelt, 
OF a confused, and agitated scene, 
When that pale man lay moaning on his couch 
And said, as one supported his weak form, 
Come, kiss your dying father, Isadore. 
a he remembered too how he had shrunk 
ith childhood’s sobbing terror, from the glance 
a white-headed, and dark-featur’d man 
p> — said, ‘bow to your grandfather.’ 
The ~ was none to love him, none to press 
T z a warm kiss upon his little brow, 
sp him fondly to affection’s breast, 
ieee his little woes, and guide his sports. 
The joa for his spizit lack’d 
Which ra alsam of parental love, 
ine s the wound, which otherwise remains 
ache, and fester, and embitters life. 
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And he became a sad and moody boy, 
Misanthropic, e’en from his infancy. 
And he had been a wanderer o’er the earth, 
Displeas’d, and cavilling at all he met, 
Distrustful where he might have plac’d his trust, 
Reserved when friendship woed him; cold and sad, 
Where all around was happiness and joy. 
Yet one bright star had beam’d upon his path, 
For he had lov’d, had worship’d; all his heart, 
Soul, and affections, center’d round the form 
Of that fair fragile girl, whose very life 
Was confidence, and love, and happiness. 
But the death-angel snatched her from his breast. 
And laid her in the bosom of the earth.— 
And now his sighs blent sadly with the breeze, 
And the big tears were dropping, one by one, 
Upon the bosom of the cold salt sea, 
Which feels and heeds them, just as the cold world 
Does the sad plaint of Sorrow’s drooping child. 
Slow pacing to and fro, with measur’d tread, 
And eye that seem’d to study, on the deck, 
Some Euclid problem, a rich merchant walk’d. 
His brain was busy, not with thoughts of love, 
Or nature’s fond affections; yet he had 
A sweet and peaceful home, a gentle wife, 
And children who were daily asking, when 
Will our dear papa come? And when the storm 
Was howling round their dwelling, they would say 
‘Dear mother, does it storm so on the sea?’ 
And her fear-sicken’d heart, would palpitate 
With all the phantoms of the billowy deep. 
But his thoughts are not with them, he has made 
A good prosperous voyage, and his mind 
Luxuriates in his gains, and he is now 
Contriving speculations, that shall swell 
Another hundred fold, his mammoth wealth. 
Leaning against a mast, with folded arms, 
And dark eyes fixed upon the fu!l-orb’d moon, 
Whose melting light lay cradled with the beams 
Of sadand tender thoughts, within their depth, 
A pale youth stood. His treasure, and his heart, 
Were far beyond the billows, in the home 
Of the fair maid, with whom from infancy 
He blended soul and mind. Yet three long years 
Had the cold billows of the Atlantic main 
Heav’d fearfully between them, and he felt, 
Now that he voyag’d homeward, all the pangs 
Of hope, and fear, and fond uncertainty. 
Would Laura greet him with a joyous smile, 
And on his bosom hide her aching cheek? 
And would he find upon her trembling hand 
The ring he gave at parting. Is she fair, 
And innocent, and pure, as when they rov’d 
The spring-clad hills togehther? Is her heart 
Untouch’d by pride, or ffattery?, Does she love 
As fondly now, as when he kiss’d the tears 
From her pale cheek at parting? while her form 
Shook like an aspen?—Or was he no more 
The lord of her affections? Or had death 
Prov’d a dire rival, and made her his bride? 
O for the strong wings of the gull to fly 
And end his agonizing doubts at once! 
In the fair cabin of that fated ship 
Beat many an anxious bosom. There was one 
Who long ago forsook his native land 
To woo the goddess Fortune; he had sought 
By nights of watching, days of toil and care, 
Stern self-denial, and the sacrifice 








Of every generous impulse, to obtain 
Her gracious golden smile; and he had won 
The envy moving treasure,—he was rich. 
And his heart swell’d with triumph as he dwelt 
Upon the consequence, the lord!y pomp, 
The proud superior air, he would assume 
Amongst his schoolday equals. Oh how vain! 
Beside him sat his young and lovely wife 
Busied with other thoughts, for she had left 
Youth’s consecrated home; and fond regrets 
Were shadowing forth the memories of days, 
And joys, and lov’d ones, that would never more 
Come swettly to her spirit; she had left 
Her all for one whom she had never lov’d, 
Who woed and won her, as the fowler takes 
The sweet bird in his net, and who would keep 
His bright wing’d pet a captive, to adorn 
His splendid mansion, and to pour her tones 
Of mellow sweetness, only on his ear. 

Near them upon a couch a feeble girl, 
With hectic cheek, and fever-flasing eye, 
And soft low moan of pain and weakness, lay. 
A mother sat beside her whose deep sobs 
Came painfully upon her thrilling ear. 
;Dear mother! do not weep so,’ murmur’d forth 
The dying maiden; but her mother’s grief 
Became more wild and deep. ‘Oh Rosable! 
My child! my only one! how can [ live 
And see thee sink and die? Oh how can I, 
To whom thou hast been all ina _ so long, 
Exist without thee? when thy gentle voice 
No more shall greet me, or thy grateful smile 
Chase sadness from my heart?) What shall I do 
When thou requirest my fond care no more? 
Ah! when thou art no more!—O Rosabel, 
In all my sorrows thou hast been to me 
Heaven’s messenger of comfort; when I knelt 
Beside thy father’s couch, when his thin cheeks, 
And sunshine eyes, were lighted up like thine; 
Oh ’tis the sunset glory of the west, 
Sure harbinger of darkness! then when first 
I learn’d the frailty of earth’s treasured things, 
And felt my young heart breaking! Oh that scene! 
Thine arms were round my neck, and thy young lips 
Prest to my forehead, while thy little heart 
Pour’d forth its simple soothings, till at length 
As wholly heedless of thee, I wept on 
Thou laid’st thy little head upon my neck, 
And sob'd out, Mother lov’d poor Rosa once 
But now she will not hear her!—And I felt 
*T was cruelty to cloud the sunny morn 
Of childhood, with the shadow of my grief, 
Or tinge thy rich young spirit, with the gloom 
Of death and mourning; and for thy sweet sake 
I check’d my wild lamenting and asumed 
A calm demeanor, forcing oft a smile 
Lest thy young heart should languish, till at length 
My soul grew tranquil in reality. 
And when that scene was past, and I became 
A widow! fearful word—’twas for tliy sake 
I struggled to support a weary life, 
Affecting cheerfulness, lest thy young heart 
Should grow familiar with the tones of woe, 
And wear the garb of sadness, which bends down 
The gentle, feeling spirit, in its bloom!— 
Oh I have loved the solely! and I hop’d 
To find my stay in age, thy willing care. 
But it is over now—a few days more 
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It may be mine to watch the waning light 

Of thy pure spirit, then the sea! the sca!— 

I cannot yeild thee!—O the ocean grave! 

Dear mother! Do not I beseech the weep 

So bitterly—What boots the marble tomb? 

Or grave of earth; the wave will just as well 
Conccal the loathesonmess of flesh’s decay: 

I care not where my worn out garment lies. 

Do mother banish these afflicting thoughts 

And look away to heaven.—There’s comfort there, 
Rich consolation, and eternal peace. 

My soul ig grateful for the love anc care, 

Which thou has’t squander’d on me, and which I 
Can never now return, since every day 

Make’s my debt greater, and my means more scant. 
Dear mother be content to let me go 

A little while before the thee. Look to God 

Ife will not leave his children comfortless.’ 


Who interrupts the sobbing parlance now? 

A meager looking, tearful little girl 

Advances with a timid courtesy, 

‘Madam,’ she said, ‘you weep, and you ean feel 
For my poor mother’s sorrow, come, I prey 
And look upon her, she is very ill! 

‘Go with her mother’—whisper’d Rosabel, 

“The Lord perehanec has sent her, to divert 
The selfish current of our bitterness.’ 

Deep in the ship’s side, in a wretched berth, 
Lay the young moticr of that hapless child, 
Writhing and groaning, with a fierce disease. 

Ter husband left his country for the land 
Of equal rights, three weary years before; 
And he had gain’d a comfortable home 
For his dear wite and child, and they were now 
Upon their voyage to rejoin him there. 
Iis heart was yearning, to embrace once more, 
The idol of his young and faithful love; 
To clasp the sweet child, who in infaney 
Sat cooing on his knee, or twin’d his neck 
So lovingly with her soft little arms; 
While Mary spread the neat, but humble board. 
His heart was masculine, it did not dwell 
Like woman’s, on the dangers of the sea, 
O’er which his lov’d ones journey’d. Could he now 
Tiave stood beside that berth, how his high hopes 





The murmumring widow gaz’d upon that scene, 
And her heart smote her, as she look’d upon 
Afflictions, so much heavier than her own. 
Beside that sufferer’s bed no gentle friend 
Stood prompt to minister to her distress, 

And that poor little child whose trembling hand 
Held the cold water cup to her parch’d lips, 

Oh how her sobs of childhood’s agony 
Convulsed the mother’s heart. ‘Oh Emeline! 
Who will protect thee? who will comfort thee? 
And IJead thee to thy father?’ she exclaimed. 


‘T will protect thy child, the widow said, 
‘And serve thee to the utmost of my power! 


‘Father I thank thee! Thou hast heard my voice, 
My cares are all remov’d—I dic in peace!’ 


In her own cabin, heedless of these scenes 
OF death and sorrow, lay a simple maid, 
Weeping the night away in bitterness, 

Ah! Supplicating death for quick relief. 

Yet neither pam nor sickness agoniz’d 

Her youthful person; and she was possest 

Of riches, loveliness, and tender friends. 
What then was her affliction? Why the child 
Nad listen’d to the flatteries ef a man 

Whom her young heart deem’d faultless, for he secin’d 
Disinterested, gencrous, noble soul’d, 

And so devoted, could she doubt his truth? 
Then he was handsome, graceful, and genteel; 
Her eye was dazzled, and her simple heart 
Quite captivated; and she thought that earth 
H{ad not another like him; or held aught 
That could compensate for her loss of him. 
Her father saw him in another light— 

A libertine! a base designing knave! 

A fortune-hunter! a low grovelling soul, 

The old man’s keen and well-expefienced eye 
Discover’d him to be. He lov’d his child, 
And sought to save her from long bitter years 
Of bootless, keen repentance, and distress.— 
This was the sorrow that so frenzied her. 
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Sercen’d by the damash curtains of her bed 
A lady, her companion, knelt in praye’r; 
She knew affliction, she had been abroad 
With her young husband, who went forth to seek 
The restoration of his shatter’d health. 
But all her cares, and watchings had been vain, 
Aad her last hope was to conduct him home, 
That he might look on his own land once more, 
And sleep within its bosom. But the Lord 
Hiad otherwise determined. She had watch’d 
All the long lonely night, beside his couch, 
Still prompt to minister, and soothe his pain. 
And she had closed the eyes, from which her soul 
Had drauk the purest, sweetest happiness 
Of earth’s affection; and she had compos’d 
For the last time, those black and glossy curls 
Which she so loved to comb, and to arrange 
Upon his noble brow. And she had seen 
That from so beautiful, so much belov’d, 
Sink down into the bosom of the deep 
Forever from her sight. Oh taat was grief, 
And she wept wildly, for she did not boast 
That fortitude which some adinire so much, 
But which exists with apathy alone. 
Feeling will gush, no high, no proud resolve, 
Can choak the utterance of the writhing heart, 
And Emma wept—but she forgot not God. 
She wept with meck contrition, and pour’d forth, 
T'he humble breathing of a contrite soul, 
And He who shook her idol from its throne, 
Gave her the presence of a God instead, 
And she bow’d down and worship’d. 


Other sounds, 
Than the still voice of prayer, and plaint of woe, 
Rose in the night air from that gallant bark. 
From the great cabin, swell’d the patriot song, 
With loud and stirring chorus, as the bowl 
That makes the dastard brave, went freely round. 
Aud there the card tables, and dice were spread, 
And slight of hand, and sceret villany, 
Defrauded the poor dupes, who vainly thought 
That hood-wink’d Fortune had presided there. 
And oaths, and imprecations, fierce and loud, 
Burst from hot lips, which ever and anon, 
Were bath’d in flushing wine, and curs'd alike, 
Success, or disappointment, and despair. 

Great God! ‘That fearful shock! and the wild ery 
That sprang at once towards heaven, from all on board, 
As the broad bottom of that plated hull 
Struck on the lurking reaf-—Another shock! 

We ave all losi!’ Exclaimed a shrieking voice 
Which picreed the cabins with its knell of death, 
And one wild swell of lorror and despair, 
Gush’d o’er cach pausing heart, and swept away, 
All sense of other woe. Ha! where have fled 
The deep and varied passions, that but now 
Held strong dominion in those awe-struck breasts? 
Death! death is present! What availeth now 
‘Lhe home that waits the wanderer, with its smile 
And warm embrace of love? What boots it now, 
To the warp’d heart of the Misanthrope, 
That life is not all sunlight? Gloriously 
Breaks forth its parting light! Oh earth is fair! 
And life is sweet! now that Eternity 
Comes booming on the waves—sweeping away 
All but the bare reality of things. 
Who now is brocding over luckless love? 
Who ieckons up, and glories in his gains? 
Who thinks of pale consumption, and disease? 
Who dwells with fond regretful memories 
With lov’d ones who have pass’d the cold dark porch 
Of the eternal city? at whose gutes 
They all stand shuddering. Where is now the flush 
Of the wine fever? Where the vivid glow 
Of proud success? —Where the dark curdling hue 
Which gushes from the baffled vengeful heart 
Up to the gambler’s brow? Each cheek is pale; 
And every spirit passionless, and faint, 
With the death sickness. 

Through the shatter’d hull 
The cold relentless waters rush’d, and roar’d, 
As the fierce armies of the olden time, 
Rushes shouting through the breaches in the wall, 
Of some proud kingly city. 

To the boats! 

All life’s fond hopes are with them! and despair, 
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}; Turns to their refuge, her wild Piercing eyes! 

| But they were fill’d, and paddled from the word 
| And lay aghast with terror as it were 
Watching the fearful issue. Even those 

Who prov’d victorious in the anxious strife 

To reach the boats, e’en they with wide, still ¢ 
Look’d back upon the death, whose certainty " 
They hardly have eluded. While their lov’d 
And loving ones, shrick with extended arms 

To them for succor, while it seems that Heaven 
| Could not now save them. Every buoyant thing 
| From off those decks now. rides upon the wave é 
i Each freighted with a life. And God alone j 
Can trace the sharp and varicd agonies, 

Of those half frantic souls, that cling to lift 
E’en on Despair’s cold bosom; or of those 

That still remain upon that sinking wreek, 

Yet even here amid these fearful scenes, 

Peace lay beneath the brooding wing of death. 
Ah, even here was peace, the peace of God! 
Which nature seeks in vain to comprehend, 

It passes understanding, and peryaces 


The humble souls which glow with love divine. 
Yes, in that vessel were a blessed few 

To whom death came in aneel loveliness, 

A messenger of Mercy. Staid and calm 

‘Their hearts were beating, and their eyes were raise’d 

With holy hope and confidence towards heaven, 

Thy will be done, they murmur’d.—While a yell 

Of deep, fierce agony,swell’d madly up, . 

As the waves cios’d above that peopled ship. 

And down! down! down! it sunk, to the dark bed 

Of the hoarse moaning waves, 


The scene is closed; 
The winds, and sca, and sky, are bright and still, 
And nature looks all glorious, and ibe mora 
Comes gladly forth as if no heart wus cold, 
No spirit broken, no bright eye seal’d up 
Tn ever during darkness,—none consigu'd 


for the form 


To wet and weary watching, { 
It never more will rest on.—These shall mourn 

As ifnor light, nor joy remain’d on eurth. 

Yet nature with her melody and bloom, 

Shall hold her course rejoicing; no more mov’d 
When ships, or nations perish, than when swarms 
Of painted insects perish in the chill 

Of the damp night wind. Even the mourner’s heart! 
Ah! that will cease to throb! Oh, earth! Oh Life! 
Who could endure your ills, your bitter pangs, 
Your heartless apathy, and fickleness, 

With the eternal shipwrec! of your hopes? 

But for the steady light of Faith which beams 
Upon the Holy Page, reflecting thence 

Tiope, Joy, and Consolaticn, which no gloom 
Amongst the shadows of this opaque earth, 

Can ever quench. Not the dark cloud that lies 
O’er Death’s lone valicy, or the hidcous shade 

That wraps the impenctrable eve of Time, 

And hides the day-spiing of Eternity, 

Can cloud the beam of Faith. Oh, gloriously 

*T' will light the spirit in that fearful storm 

Which wrecks this ponderous carth, and drives it wild, 
Amongst th’astonish’d multitudes of heaven. 











The following paragraph, from a late English paper, con- 
veys most unwelcome tidings to the many thousands who 
have read and enjoyed the admirable Noctes Ambrosiana of 

Blackwocd, and the still more admirable rhapsodies, from the 
vigorous pen of Christian North, which have so often and so 
i gloriously illuminated the pages of that famous periodical. 

Prorussor Witsox.—We grieve to announce that this get- 
tleman, the editor cf Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, and 
proprictor of the beautiful villa at Eilary, on the eastern bark 
| of Windermere, has fallen into a state of mental incapacity, 





i . . . 
| “The last infirmity of noble mind.” 


H from which his nearest friends seem to have little hope o 
his recovery. We donot know when an event came to oar 
knowledge, bringing with it a train of reflections more pal 
\£3] than that we now most unwillingly publish.—Kea. Mer. 


| Pather wink at small injuries,than be too forward to aveng° 
ronan that to destroy a single bee should throw down 4 


je 


jhive, instead of one enemy would mzke a thousand. 











| Honesty and frugality generally go together; hence it is, 
| ghat an honest person very rarely suffers from want. 
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THE MONUMENT: 


“LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. 


BY DAVID CREAMER. 








Original. 
How oft are poor mortals oppress*d— 
A burden not easily borne, 
Deprives their lorn bosoms of rest, 
And plants in their pillow a thorn, 


The fields and the flowers are gay— 

The birds fill the air with sweet songs— 
The herds are as happy as they, 

And streamlet the music prolongs: 


Though all seem so joyous and glad, 
And in a full chorus unite;— 

Their hearts with forebodings are sad, 
And feelings bereft of delight. | 


; | 


At night in deep anguish recline, 
Bedewing their couch with hot tears;— | 
The morning sun brightly may shine, 
But seattereth none of their fears. | 
} 
- ‘ . | 
The day, like the night, but in vain, 
Unfolds its rich treasures to sight, 
Each object appears but the same, 
And nothing is comely nor bright. 
Not beauty, nor melody’s strain,— | 
| 


| 


Though seraphs might thrill at the lay,— | 


DE 


Pe : 3 | 
him. ‘The horses were put to—we sprang into the carriage. || 


a 
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allow of the tree when it fell; one, however, escaped, and 
was reared by the children. This bird evinced great saga- 


we told the innkeeper the story, and added that we had now 
nothing to do but to take the dog to England with us, as we 
could not shake him off. The landlord smiled. ‘Why,’ said || city, but there was one circumstance attending it which 
'I, ‘is it your dog?’ ‘No,’ said he. ‘Does he belong to any || excited particular observation. When the owner of the 
one that you know?’ ‘No,’ replied the host. ‘Why do you || house was riding out, the bird appeared to be always watch- 
|smile then?’ ‘Vous verrez, ‘Well but explain.’ ‘Well then,’ |ing his return; and the moment he saw him coming up the 
said the landlord, ‘this dog which belongs to no one, is in | avenue, he would fly off in search of the groom, and by his 
the habit of attaching himscif to travellers passing between /extraordinary noise, apprise uim of his masters’s approach 
|this place and Geneva. He las often been at my house be- || If the man did not attend to him, he would peck at his legs, 
‘fore. I know the dog well. Be assured he will not go fur-| lay hold of his stocking, and pull with all his might; and the 
ther with you. We smiled in our turn: the dog’s affection || man said he was always made sensible of his master’s 
was so very marked, ‘Il’y trouve son compte,’ said the land. || return, by the peculiar note of the bird. It used to take its 
lord—‘c’est son gagne pain!’ We smiled again. ‘Encore,’ || Stand upon the gate of the stable yard, which commanded a 
|| view down the avenue. Like most pets, it came to an un- 
The poor bird alighted amongst some hot 





resumed the landlord, ‘vous verrez.’ 
" © } 
The next morning the dog was about as usual. He came | timely end. 
to us and received a double portion of caresses for past ser-| ashes, and was burnt to death. 


vices, also some food in consideration of the long trot before || INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 
Speaking of the instinct of birds, he observes: “that it 
‘Hie, Carlo! Carlo!—hie Carlo!’ Not a| Would appear from the following instance, that birds have an 


and off we started. 
‘Carlo—Carlo—Carlo! | extraordinary faculty in avoiding danger, although it be not 


leg did he wag but only his tail. 


li np Serials d : e 
| The deuce a bit did he stir. He stood, watching us with his | @pparent at the time. Some years ago a large and beautiful 
| eyes for a few seconds, as we rolled along, and then turning ‘ash tree was blown down in the vicarage of Newcastle upon 


around, walked leisurely up the inn yard! The confounded Tyne. About 140 distinct rings marked the growth of this 


landlord was standing at his door laughing. ‘The devil take | tree, and those circles which remained became too minute to 
the dog,’ said I—Carlo, Carlo!’ | be counted; the tree was thus of great age, but was found 





Nor Hope, with her heavenly train, 
Iilumines their minds with a ray. 


*Tis thus, in the journey of life, 
The pilgrims of earth have their lot, 
Surrounded with sorrow and strife— 


LADY CO?TTON’S DOG. | decayed near the root. A colony of rooks had been accus- 


Lord Combermere’s mother, (Lady Cotton,) had a terricr | tomed to build their annual nests upon this tree; but on a 


| named Viper, whose memory was so retentive that it was sudden, and before the tempest which.had uprooted it, they 


only necessary to repeat to him once the name of any of the | deserted, and for no apparent reason, and took up their abode 
numerous visitors at Combermere, and he never afterwards | in an ash tree growing near, the situation of which was be- 





Neglected, derided, forgot. 


But say not, thou scofier, nor think— 
Though scorn’d by the wealthy and proud, | 
And waters of bitterness drink— i 
They share not the favor of God. | 
Afflicted, ‘tis true, but they know 
Affliction springs not from the dust, 
And when from this ‘prison-house’ go, | 
Their portion will be with the just. 


Then sigh not, my soul, to be free, | 
But patiently wait their release; 

The torture of Time may not be 
Compared to Eternity’s peace. 








GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY, 
BY EDWARD JESSEE. 

From the cottage, with its dog on the threshold and black- 
bird ina wicker cage by the porch, to the royal manageric, 
where all kinds of strange animals are congregated, there is 
a taste for natural history. We delight in that inferior world 
of which we are lords and masters. Tow popular are the 
various works that have appeared in the various branches of 
this indeed “knowledge of the people.” Mr. Jessee has pro- 
duced a delightful work on a delightful subject. These pages 
are full of amusing ancedotes; and now Ict our readers choose 
for themselves. 


TASTE FOR TRAVELLING IN A DOG. 

We had started from Geneva, on our way to Basle, when | 
we discovered that a dog was following us. We found, on | 
inquiry, that it did not belong to the Veiturier, and we then 
concluded that it would not be our companion for any consi- 
derable distance, but would take to the right or left at some 
turning, and so goto his home. This, however was not the 
case, for he continued with our carriage through the whole 
of the day’s journey. When we stopped for the night, by 
close attendance on us as we alighted, and sundry wags of 
the tail, looking up into our faces, he installed himself into 
our good graces, and claimed to be enrolled a regular mem- 
ber of the cortege. ‘Give that poor dog a good supper, for 
3 has followed us all day,’ was the direction to the people of 
the inn; and I took care to sce it obeyed. This affair of the 
dog furnished conversation for our dinner. We were confi- 
dent in the conviction that we had done nothing to entice the 
animal, and washed our hands of any intention to steal him. 
We concluded he had lost his master, and as well educated 
and discriminating dogs will do in such a dilemma, that he 
had adopted other protectors, and had shown his good sense 
tnd taste in the selection. It was clear, therefore, that we 
were bound to take care of him. 

He Was a stout dog, with a cross of the mastiff in him; 
A Bem Neg well formed for scuffling in a market. 
om escah 7 also of much self-possession. In our | 
ais shies - it pr he paid but little attention to the | 
Basler we it ~ then attacked him. He followed us to, 
uready tees re to him the name of Carlo, which he had 
wiiie ed to answer readily; we became quite attached | 

»and the affection appeared to be mutual. At Basle, '! 


| known. 
| eating-room of Penrhyn castle during the morning call of a 
| lady who partook of a luncheon. 


| order to the remark made by her visiter. 


| arrived there in safety. The correspondence, which of ne- 


forgot it. Mrs. H. came on a visit there on Saturday. Lady | tween the chimnies of the adjoining houses.” 
DoGs. 


Combermere took the dog up in her arms, and going up to 
Mrs. H. said ‘Viper, this is Mrs. H. She then took him to || A gentleman now residing in London, whilst travelling 
another newly arrived lady, and said, ‘Viper, this is Mrs. B.’ | outside of one of the north mails, tells the fact I am about to 


and no further notice was taken. Next morning when they | telate. It was a dark night, and as the mail was travelling 
went to church, Viper was of the party. Lady Cotton put a|/ at the usual rate, a dog barked incessantly before the leaders, 


prayer book in his mouth, and told him to take it to Mrs. H.,| and continued to do so for some time, jumping up to the 


| which he did, and then carried one to Mrs. B. at his mis- | heads of the horses. The coachman, fearful of some acci- 


| dent, pulled up, and the guard got down to drive the animal 
| away. ‘The dog ran before the guard, and then returned to 


The passion of the late Lady Penrhyn for pugs was wel | him, making use of such peculiar gestures that he was induc- 
'T'wo of these, a mother and a daughter, were in the | ed to take out one of the lamps and follow the dog. After 

‘doing so for one hundred yards, he found a farmer lying 
| drunk across the road, and his horses grazing by the side of 


On bonnets and shawls || ° : : . 
it. But for this extraordinary sagacity and affection of the 


being’ ordered for the purpose of taking a walk in the grounds) | f 
|, dog for his master, the coach would most probably have 


the eldest dog jumped in a chair, and looking first at a cold ||"" ; 
fowl, and then at her duughter. The lady remarked to Lady } driven over the body of the sleeping — 


Penrhyn that they certainly had a design on the tray. ‘The || MIGRATORY INSTINCT OF ANIMALS, 
bell was therefore rung, and a servant ordered to take it A British officer on board a ship which touched at the 


away. The instant the tray disappeared, the elder pug, who | Island of Ascension, on her way to England, informed me 
had previously played the agreeable with all her might to the | that they took in several large turtles, and amongst others, 
visiter, snarled and flew at her, and, during the whole walk, | 02% which, from some accident had only three fins. The 
followed her, growling and snapping at her heels whenever | Sailors on board called it the “Lord Nelson,” and it was 
opportunity served. ‘The dog certainly went through two or marked in a certain way by having certain initials, and num- 
three links of inference, from the disappearance of the covet- | bers burnt upon its under shell with a hot iron, which marks 


ed spoil, to Lady Penrhyn’s order, and from Lady Penrhyn’s || are never to be obliterated. Owing to various causes the 
| ship was delayed on her voyage; many of the turtles died, 


|| and others became sickly. ‘This was the case of the “Lord 
”* and it was so nearly dead when the ship arrived in 


tress’s order. 
LADY PENRHYN. 


RECONCILIATION BROUGHT ABOUT BY A DOG. 
. = iN, . 
There were two friends, one living at London and the || Nelson; 


other at Guilford. These friencs were on terms of great in, the channel, that the sailors, with whom it was a favorite, 
threw it overboard, in order, as they said, to give it a chance. 


Its native element, however, appears to have -revived it; for 
two years afterwards the very same turtle was found at its 
old haunts in the Island of Ascension. The proofs brought 
forward of the accuracy of the statement place the fact be- 
yond donbt, and afford a wonderful instance of the instinct 
of this fish. When we consider the vast tract of water 
which this turtle had to pass, and that the Island of Ascen- 
sion is only a little spect in the mighty ocean, it is impossi- 
‘ble net to reflect on that unexplained instinct with wonder, 
which enabled so unwieldly, and apparently so stupid an 
|animal to find its way back to a rock in the desert of waters. 


timacy: and for many years it had been the eustom of the 
London family to pass the Christmas at Guilford, and their 
uniform practice was to arrive at dinner the day before 
Christmas day, and to be accompanied by a large spanicl, 
who was a great favorite with the visiled, as with the visi- 
ters, At the end of about seven years after this plan had 
been adhered to, the two families had an unfortunate mis- 
understanding, which occasioned an emission of the usual 
Christmas invitation. About an hour before dinner on the 
day before Christmas-day, the Guilford gentleman standing at 
his window, exclaimed to his wife, ‘Well, my dear, the W—’s 
have thought better of it, for I declare they are coming as 
usual, though we did not invite them; here comes Cesar to 
announce them; and the dog came trotting up to the door) Ecoxomy.—Is one thing, and parsimony another. 
and was admitted as usual tothe parlor. The lady of the | my, as the general acceptation of the word goes, means a fru- 
house gave orders to prepare beds, dinner waited an hour, gal disposition and outlay of one’s income, and the manage- 
but no guests arrived. Cwsar after staying the exact number | ment of property, so that it may be most useful and product- 


of days he had been accustomed to, set off for home, and ive, Parsimony is the nasty spirit which leads a man to deny 
himself all enjoyment, except that of the mere acquisition of 


pelf. Economy, by teaching a person the exact extcnt of his 
resources, enables him to be charitable upon proper occasions. 
| Parsimony tempts him to steal a bone froma beggar. Econ- 
‘omy, by the imyrovement of its advantages, elevates the 
standard of its possessor. Parsimony renders those who fall 


Econo- 


cessity occurred, had the effect of renewing the intercourse 

of the estranged friends, and as Jong as Cesar lived he paid 

the annual visit, in company with his master and mistress. 
JACKDAW. 


Swinesherd Abbey, in Linconshire, is famous in history as 
the scene of poisoning King John. An old elm tree, in the | into it, objects of disgust and loathing to their fellows—Econ 


avenue leading up to the house, was blown down by a high \ omy files away a newspaper for future reference—Parsimony 
wind; several young jackdaws were killed in the nests in the i Stops it! —N. York. Sun. 
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Scnoo. or THE arts.—The managers of the Franklin | 
Institute of the state of Pennsylvania for the encouragement 
and promotion of the mechanic arts, have presented a memo- 
rial to the legislature of that state, praying permission to es. | 


tablish under the direction of the Institute, a school of the | mines, and the best modes of extracting and conveying away | U 


arts, in which it is intended to furnish facilities for a tho- 


rough course of practical knowledge, in the different branches |, 


of the mechanie art, manufactures, and agriculture. 

The Franklin Institute has supported since the year 1824 | 
two professorships, one of chemistry, the other of natural 
philosophy, and the connexion and importance of these | 
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The professors to give full and elaborate lectures on architec. THE DEBATING SOCIE TY. —— 

ture, including machine, linear, and topographical drawing, | About three and twent . 

applying when requisite the principles of perspective and ||; yw n, was inka bela sana 
’ 0 


descriptive geometry. - 
J ; | young gentlemen between the ages of 
The department of geology and minerology to be taught || 8 seventeen and twenty. 
rather from an uncom- 


ie, Sv i ii i two. Of the number were two, who, 

by practical illustrations in the field, determining the boun |, mon volubility, than from any superior ick smens 
daries, thickness and depth of strata, actual observation, || which they possessed over their associates. w : rements, 
marking particularly the earthy and rocky materials used in | inal he | J ei y Common 

5 > ._ | consent, placed at the head of the fraternity—At least this 
ithe arts, In this department will -be taught the art of wv was true of one of them: the other certainly had higher clai 
ing, the different methods of opening and working mines by |lto his distinction. He was a man of the Mision sate rg 
drafts, shafts and slopes, of propping, timbering, ventilating |tellect, who, though he has since been known rede = 
nion,as one of the ablest speakers in the country, “* 


their products. 7 | me to have added but little to his power in debate 
Civil engineering, to include commonficld, road and town ‘passed his twenty-second year. ’ 


‘surveying, division of land and typographical surveying to Longworth; and M’Dermot was t 


be taught by practical operant - the field, the student to| were congenial spirits, warm friends, and classmates, at the 
be taught by practical experiment in the use of the compass, | tie of which Iam speaking. 





seems to 


since he 
The name of the first Was 
en] 


he name of the last. They 





branches of science wjth the mechanic and other useful arts | 
have been constantly kept in view and explained as far as | 
practicable. Lectures upon the science of technology, have | 
also been delivered, and means used for affording instruction | 
in this highly useful department. ‘Technology, though some- 
what ancient in its origin, has been of recent introduction 
into some of our institutions for the promotion of education 
and the arts. This science explains the principles involved 
in mechanic arts and manufactures, and is of great utility in 
extending to the student the necessary opportunities of ob- 


taining information upon subjects of value and importance to |! 


himself. Of the thousands who are annually instructed in 
the different mechanical trades, very few possess the means 
of instruction as regards the principles upon which their pro- 
fession is based, and by which it is governed; they are taught 
to apply their hands to the labors assigned them, while their 
heads have but little to do in the matter, and when their 


term of apprenticeship expires, they go forth from the super- || 


ision of their employers, tradesmen, if we may call them 
such, but not mechanics, for a word about the principles of 
their avocation las never been explained to them. One rea. 
son why mechanics, as they are styled, are not in the general 


hetter informed than they are, is that their employers, for the | 


purpose perhaps, of obtaining as much of the labor of their 
hands as possible, allow them no time for the study of princi. 
ples, nor do employers occupy a moment in explaining them, 
if indeed they themselves understand them. It is a mistaken 
idea of masters, that the mere labor of their apprentices is all 
that may be profitable to them; the truth is if a portion of 
their time were taken up entirely in the study of the princi- 
ples involved in their trades, instead of being of so much loss 
to the master, it would be actual gain, for the boy would be 
doubly prepared to render himself useful. Boys learning 
mechanical professions upon the system in use at present, 
ean scarcely expect to become any thing more than mere 
automata,—capable perhaps of exercising their hands and | 
limbs to a tolerable extent, but totally deficient upon the | 
more important and intellectual points of their trade. 
The Franklin Institute, has also in the course of its ope- | 
’ rations caused to be delivered, Jectures upon various branches 
of knowledge connected with the mechanic art, and the 
owds which have been attracted to their room, have given 
ample testimony of the estimation in which their efforts were 
held by the public. 
Attached to the institution is a drawing-room, the benefits 


of which have been widely extended among the youth, and |) 


the eagerness with which many have sought to avail them. 
selves of its privileges, evidence the manner in which it is 
appreciated. In the establishment of the School of the Arts 
thé managers of the Institute propose to organize the follow- 
ing departments with extensive aparatus necessary to cach: 





1. Department of mechanical science and the mechanic 
arts. 

2. Department of cheinistry and the chemical arts. 

3. Department of geology and minerology and the art of | 
mining. 

4. Department of civil enginecring and architecture. 

5. Department of agriculture and rural economy. { 

The department of mechanical science and mechanic arts | 
to include the art of construction generally—iron-founding, | 
smithing, turning, and the construction of engines, machinery 
for mills, mining, carpenting, masonry, &c. In each branch 
full and entire instruction to be given in workshop. 

The chemical arts, to comprise the art of analysis as ap- 


plied to minerals, soils, vegetable and animal matters and the | upon the top of the Monument. We cannot divine the reason || Mr. M’Dermot on the negative.’ 


products of art; such as the manufacture of glass and porce. | 
lain, dying, bleaching, tanning, &c. } 

The Mathematical department is to encourage the art of || 
Arawing in all its branches, dividing of instruments, &c.—~ | 


| which they are placing immediately around the base. 


Chain, level, Theodolite, sextant, and transient instrument; as | It was a rule of the Society, that every member sheald 
2 ’ : ou 


kine en ationa 2 ino i 7. | S 

also, the making calculations and oe vain 64 lay | speak upon the subjects chosen for discussion, or alin 
© © als " > if . , 

ing out railroads and canals, and the art of constructions in | 114 ag all the members valued the little stock of change 
regard to the same, including bridges, adqueducts, Macadam |; : 


¢ ; ._ Which they were furnished, more than they did their reputa. 
and common roads and whatever appertains to locomotive | tion for oratory, not a fine had been imposed for a breach of 


|| this rule, from the organization of the socicty to this very time, 
The subjects for discussion were proposed by the members, 
d selected by the President, whose prerogative it was also 


with 


power. 
The department of Agriculture and Rural Economy to. 
| teach the details of general husbandry, the chemical properties || ‘on 


soils &c., together with every useful aes with | 40 arrange the speakers on either side, at his pleasure; though 
the subjects, even to the construction of Agricultural imple- Min sclecting the subjects, he was influcnced not a little by the 


ments. | ; i ini i 
members who gave their opinions freely of those which w 
Schools of tiis sort are calculated to be of immense useful- | ered 4 , J - 


“ , _ j i iti | ° : : 
tines at anly es snpends thels aiteding appertaniive to yu- || It was just as the time was approaching, when most of the 


pils for acquiring valuable mechanical information, but also|| j.ombers were to leave the society, some for college, and 


I ° * . . ee = | 
of enlightenment fur the mind, which no doubt will be the | some for the busy scenes of life, that M’Dermot went to share 


rene a aaa i ae ‘bee , 
react rd eri capabilitics which in nF ordinary | his classmate’s bed fora night. In the course of the even. 
course of mechanical instruction, are allowed to slumber 10 | ing’s conversation, the society came upon the tapis. ‘Mac’ 


soeongae de : | said Longworth, ‘would’nt we have rare sport, if we could 
| The pees of the plan for the School of the Arts nO impose a subject upon the society, which has no sense in it 
doubt obtained much information upon the subjects contem-| 54 hear the members speak upon it?” 


plated by them, from the Prusian system of education which ‘Zounds,’ said M’Dermot, ‘it would be the finest fun in the 
recognizes all the departments of manual labor, and is perhaps | 
the most perfect system ever adopted. 

We should exeeedingly be pleased to know, that establish- | 
ments like the one we are speaking of, were sprinkled at) 
convenient distance all over our Republic. It would not be | 
amiss for our national and state legislature to give some atten. | 
tion to the subject. 


world. Let’s try it at all events—we can lose nothing by the 
|| experiment.’ 
A sheet of foolseap was immediately divided between them 
;and they industriously commenced the difficult task of fram. 
ing sentences, which should possess the form of a debatable 
| question, without a particle of the substance.—Afler an hour's 
| toil, they at length exhibited the fruits of their labor, and after 
'some reflection, and much laughing, they selected, from, 
WaAsHINGTON MonUMENT.—It has been said, that there is noac- | about thirty subjects proposcd, the following, as most likely to 
counting for the great diversity which exists in taste. Our minds | be received by the society: 
/ were very forcibly led into the consideration of this subject by || ‘Whether at public elections, should the votes of faction 
_a late ramble intothe park surrounding that splendid specimen of | predominate by internal suggestions or the bais of jurispru- 
art, the Washington Monument. Be it true or not we will not |! dence?’ 
stop to inquire, but certainly thought we it will be difficult to \ Longworth was to propose it to the society, and M’ Dermot 
account for the peculiar taste by which those persons who ! was to advocate is adoption.—As they had every reason to 
have under their direction the complete control of that edifice | suppose, from the practice of the past, that they would be 
were governed when they devised the paltry embellishments | placed at the head of the list of disputants, and on opposite 
|| sides, it was agreed between. them, in case the experiment 
| In the first place, they have enclosed a circle of about eighty | should succeed, that they would write off, and interchange 
‘or ninety feet in diameter, with very substantial and not inel- | their speeches, in order that each might quote literally fromthe 
egant iron railings; as far as the railing is concerned and the} other, and thus scem at least, to understand each other. 
marble pavement it may be very well, but we have doubts as|| The day at length came for the triumph or defeat of the pro- 
to the enlarged mind of the individual who could think of en- } ject; and several accidental circumstances conspired to crown 
closing so grand and beautiful a shaft in so contemptible an || it with success. 
— The society had entirely exhausted their subject; the dis- 
In the second place, each of the four gates of entrance to | cussion of the day had been protracted to an unusal lengih 
‘the area are most appropriately ornamented with four beautiful | and the horns of the several boarding-houses began to sound, 
black-crows, we should take them for, and they will be consid- || just as it ended. It was at this auspicous moment, that Long- 
ered by some as even slanderous representations of that sable | woth rose, and proposed his subject. It was caught at with 
bird. ‘To say the least of them they are very uncomely look- i rapture by M’Dermot, as being decidedly the best that had 
ing things, and if their projectors intended them for Eagles I ever been submitted; and he wondered that none of the mem- 
they must possess very limited notions in regard to the bird I bers had ever thought of it before. ; 
of the “dark brown plume,” which holds a conspiceous place i It was no sooner proposed. than several members exclaim- 
in our national and patriotic representations. '| ed, that they did not understand it; and demanded an explan- 
' Each of the crows we speak of, is perched upon a rough tom- | ation from the mover. Longworth replied, that there was no 
ahawk of pretty considerable size and weight, which raises from i time then for explanations, but that either himself or Mr. 
a bundle of spears. The foreigner will no doubt suppose that M’Dermot would explain it, at any other time. 
we have very curios notions of the manners and habits of the I. Upon the credit of the maker and endorser, the subject eo 
warlike aborigines of our country; when he sees the most re- } accepted; and under pretence of economising time, (but really 
nowned of their warlike instruments, surmounted by a crow.| to avoid a repetition of the question,) Longworth kindly of- 
The Indiad himself may laugh secretly at the idea of the || fered to record it, for the Secretary. This labor ended, he 
crow roosting upon his favorite implement of defence. announced that he was prepared for the arrangement of the 
We have long thought of quarreling with the man, who) disputants. . 
made or perhaps the one who adopted the model of the statue |! «Put yourself” said the president, ‘on the affirmative, 


| 
1! 
HI 
| 








and 


why he wished to wrap the father of American liberty in an i ‘The subject, said Longworth ‘cannot well be resolved er 
outlandish robe, when every body knows he dressed in the lan affirmative and negative. It consists more properly, © 
plainest modern style. But as the crows seem to cap the/||two conflicting affirmatives, I have therefore drawn out the 
climax, we will say nothing about the statue now. heads, under which the speakers are to be arranged thus: 
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the othe 


BIAS OF JURISPRUDENCE. 
Mr. M’Dermot | 


STERNAL SUGGESTIONS. 
Then put yourself Internal Suggestions.— 
the other side, Mr. Craig on your side—Mr. Pentigall the) 
r side,’ and soon. | 





acknowledge as peculiarly and exclusively ‘internal.” 
Mr. M’Dermot rose promptly at the call of the President, 


M’Dermot and Longworth now determined that they would , and proceeded as follow: 


t be seen by any other member of the society during the : 
a ding week, except at times when explanations could not , 
aie or when they were too busy to give them. 
the week passed away, 


quently, 


tant subject, 
they could , 
there was mani 
of them. 


The society was opene 


follows: 


(Mr. Presipent—The subject selected for this day’s dis- | 
is one of vast importance, pervading the profound 
depths of psychology, and embracing within its comprehen. || 
sive range, all that is interesting in morals, government, law 1 
and politics. But, sir, I shall not follow it through all its in-|| 
teresting and diversified ramification : | 
fom it those great and fundamental principles, which have | 
direct bearing, upon the antagonist positions of the dispu-| 
tants; confining myself more immediately to its psycological | 
influence when exerted, especially upon the votes of factions, | 
for here is the point upon which the question mainly turus. | 
Inthe next place, I shall consider the effects of those ‘sug- || 


cussion, 


gestions” emphatically termed ‘internal’ when applied to the) 
same subject. And in the third place, I shall compare these | 
efects, with ‘the bias of jurisprudence.’ considered as the only }) 
resott in times of popular excitement—for these are supposed | 
to exist by the very terms of the question. 

‘The first head of this arrangement, and indeed the whole sub- 
ject of dispute, has already been disposed of by this society. |) 
We have discussed the question, ‘are there any innate max- | 
ims? and with that subject and this, there is such an intimate || 
afiinity, that it is impossible to disunite them, without pros- | 
trating the vital encrgics of both, and introducing the wildest || 
disurder and confusion, where, by the very nature of things 
there exist the most harmonious coincidence, and the most | 
happy and cuphonic congenialities. Here then might I rest, 
Mr. President, upon the decision of this society, with perfect 
confidence. But, sir, I am not forced to rely upon the insep- 
arable affinities of the two questions, for success in this dis- | 
pute, obvious as they must be to every reflecting mind. Al | 
history, ancient and modern, furnish examples corroborative | 
of the views which I have taken of this deeply interesting | 
subject. By what means did the renowned poets, philosophers | 
oratorsand statesmen of antiquity, gain their immortality? | 
Whence did Milton, Shakspeare, Newton, Locks, Watts, Paley | 
Burke, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, and a host of others whom I might | 
name, pluck their never-fading laurels? I answer boldly, and i 
without the fear of contradiction, that though they all reached | 
the temple of fame by different routs, they all passed through | 
the broad vista of ‘internal suggestions. The same may be 
said of Jefferson, Madison, and many other distinguished per- | 
sonages of our own country. 

‘I challenge the gentlemen on the other side to produce ex- || 
amples like these in support of their cause.’ 

Mr. Longworth pressed these profound and logical views to 
t length to which our limits will not permit us to follow him, | 
and which the reader’s patience would hardly hear, if they | 
' Perhaps, however, he will bear with us, while we 
give the conclusion or Mr. Longworth’s remarks: as it was 
here, that he put forth all his strength: 

Mz. Presioent,—Let the bias of jurisprudence predomin- 
ate and how is it possible, (considering it merely as extending 
tothose impulses which may with propriety be termed a bias,)| 
how is it possible, for a government to exist, whose object is | 
the public good. The marble hearted marauder might seize | 
y, and hurl into thraldom the vota-! 
— Virtue, justice and all the nobler| 
Principles of human nature, would wither away under the! 
Pestilental breath of political faction, and an unnerved consti- i 


would. 


the throne of civil authorit 


ries of rational liberty. 


tution be left to the s 
efter crash would be 
Pillars of the re 
inhellish triam 


Conse. | 
without any explanations; || 
and the members were summoned to dispose of the impor- 
with no other lights upon itthan those which | 
When they assembled, | 
fest alarm on the countenances of all but two 


collect from its terms. 


din due form, aud Mr. Longworth | 
gas called on to open the debate.—He rose and proceeded as || 


s; but endeavor to deduce | 


port of demagogue and parasite. Crash | 
heard in quick succession, as the strong | 
public give way, and Despotism would shout | 


Mr. Preswent,—If I listened unmoved to the very labor- 
ed appeal to the passions, which has just been made, it was 
not because I am insensible to the powers of eloquence; but 
because I happen to be blessed with the small measure of sense 
which is necessary to distinguish true eloquence from the wild 
ravings of an unbridled imagination, Grave and solemn ap- 
peals, when ill-timed and misplaced, are apt to excite ridicule; 
hence it was, that I detected myself more than once, in open 
| laughter, during the most pathetic parts of Mr. Longworth’s 
| argument, if so it can be called.* In the midst of ‘crashing 
pillars, ‘crumbling ruins, ‘shouting depotism, ‘screaming 
women,’ and ‘flying Liberty,’ the question was perpetually 
recurring to me, ‘what has all this to do with the subject of 
dispute?’ I will not follow the example of that gentleman— 
It shall be my endeavor to clear away the mist which he has 
thrown around the subject, and to place it before the society, 
in a clear, intelligible point of view: for I must say, that 
though his speech ‘bears strong marks of the pen,’ (sarcasti- 


| 


I confess is very intelligible and very plausible; but most of 
it, I boldly assert, no man living can comprehend. I mention 
this, for the edification of that gentleman, (who is usually 
clear and forcible,) to teach him, that he is most successful 
| when he labors least. 

‘Mr. President: The gentleman, in opening the debate 
stated that the question was one of vast importance; pervading 
the profound depths of psychology, and embracing, within its 
|ample range, the whole circle of arts and sciences. And 
| really, sir, he has verified his statement; for he has extended it 
| over the whole moral and physical world. But, Mr. President, 





| I take leave to differ from the gentleman, at the very thresh- 
|, old of his remarks. The subject is one which is confined 
| within very narrow limits. It extends no further than to the 
!|elective franchise,and is not even commensurate with this 
| important privilege for it stops short at the vote of faction. 


gentleman find in it, or in all nature besides, the original of 
|| the dismal picture which he has presented to the society? It 
|| loses all its interest, and becomes supremely ridiculous. Hav- 
, ing thus, Mr. President, divested the subject of all obscurity— 
having reduced it to those few elements, with which we are 
| all familiar; I proceed to make a few deductions from the pre- 
| mises, which seem to me inevitable, and decisive of the ques- 
ition. I lay it down as a self-evident proposition, that faction 
|in allits forms, is hideous; and I maintain, with equal confi- 
'dence, that it never has been, nor ever will be, restrained by 
| those suggestions, which the gentleman ‘emphatically terms 
‘internal.’ No, sir, nothing shout of the bias, and the very 
strong bias too, of jurisprudence or the potent energies of the 
| sword, can restrain it. But,sir, I shall here, perhaps, be ask- 
|ed, whether there is not a very wide difference between a tur- 





H ticnably there is; and to this distinction I shall presently ad- 
| vert and demonstrably prove that it is a distinction, which 
| makes altogether in our favor.’ 

Thus did Mr. McDermot continue to dissect and expose 
| his adversary’s argument, in the most clear, conclusive and 
| masterly manner, at considerable length. But we cannot 
|| deal more favorably by him, than we have dealt by Mr. Long- 
;worth. We must therefore dismiss him, after we? shall 





| as follows: 
“Let us now suppose Mr. Longworth’s principles brought 
|to the test of experiment. Let us suppose his language ad- 


'| re-visit our peaceful shores. In vain should we then sigh for || strong plun. 


cally,) it has but few marks of sober reflection. Some of it, 


| bulent, lawless faction, and the veto of faction? Most unques- | 


| ° . . i 
| have given the reader his concluding remarks. They were | 








would tyrannize over the weak; the poor would plun- 


the beatific reign of those ‘suggestions’ which I am proud to|| der the rich; the servant would rise above the master; the * 


drones of society would fatten upon the hard earnings of the 
industrious. Indeed, sir, industry would soon desert the land 
for it would have aeither reward nor encouragement. Com- 
merce would cease; the arts and sciences would langish; all 
the sacred relations would bo dissolved; and scenes of havoe 
dissolotion and death ensue, such as never before visited the 
world, and such as never will visit it, until mankind learn to 
repose their destinies upon “their suggestions, emphatically 
| termed internal.” From all these evils there is a,sccure re- 
| treat behind the brazen wall of the “bias of jurisprudence.” 

The gentleman who was next called on to engage in the 
debate, was John Craig; a gentleman of good hard sense, but 
who was utterly incompetent to say a word upon a subject 
which he did not understand. He proceeded thus: 

Mr. Presipent,—When this subject was proposed, I can- 
didly confessed I did not understand it, and I was informed 
by Mr. Longworth and Mr McDremot, that cither of them 
| would explain it at any leisure moment- But, sir, they seem 
to have taken very good care, from that time to this, to have 
no leisure moment. I have inquired of both of them, repea- 
|edly for an explanation; but they were always too busy to 


|talk about it. Well, sir, as it was proposed by Mr. Longworth 
I thought he would certainly explain it in his speech; but I 
understood no more of his speech than I did of the subject. 
Well, sir, I thought I should certainly learn something from 
| Mr. McDermot; especially as he promised at the commence- 
ment of his speech to clear away the mist that Mr. Long- 
worth had thrown about the subject, and to place it in a clear, 
| intelligible point of light. But, sir, the only difference betwen 
| his speech and Mr. Longworth’s is, that it was not quite as 
| flighty as Mr. Longworth’s. I could’nt understand head nor 
|tail of it. At one time they seemed to argue the question, as 
\if it were this: “Is it better to have law or no law?” At 
} another, as though it was, “should factions be governed by 
law, or be Icft to their own consciences?” But most of the 
time they argued it, as if it were just what it seems to be—a 
sentence without sense or meaning, But, sir, I suppose its 
obscurity is owing to my dulness of apprehension, for they 





| 
| 


In this point of light, the subject comes within the grasp of|| appeared to argue it with great earnestness and feeling, as if 
| the most common intellect; it is plain, simple, natural and in- || 


| telligible. Thus viewing it, Mr. President, where does the | 


they understood it. 

“I shall put my interpretation upon it, Mr. President, and 
| argue it accordingly. 

“Whether at public elections’—that is, for members of Con- 
gress, members of the Legislature, &c. ‘should the votes of 
| faction’—I do’nt know what ‘faction’ has got to do with. it 
and therefore I shall throw it out. “Shold the votes predom. 
inate, by internal suggestions or the bias,” I dont know what 
the article is put in here for. It seems to me, it ought to be, 
be biased by ‘jurisprudence’ or law. In short, Mr. President, 
I understand tha question to be, should a man vote as he 
| pleases, or should the law say how he should vote?’ 

Ifere Mr. Longworth rose and observed, that through Mr. 
| Craig was on his side, he felt it due to their adversaries, to 
| state, that this was nota true exposition of the subject. This 
| exposition settled the question at once on his side; for nobody 
| would for a moment contend, that the law should declare how 
| how men should vote. Unless it be confined to the vote of 
| faction and the bias of jurisprudence, it was no subject at all. 
| To all this Mr. McDermot signified his unqualified appro- 
bation; and seemed pleased with the candor of his opponent. 
| ‘Well, said Mr. Craig, “I thought it was impossible that 
|| any one should propose such a question as that to the society; 
but will Mr. Longworth tell us, if it does not mean that, what 

















|, does it mean? for I dont see what great change is made in it 


by his sxplanation.” 

Mr. Longworth replied, that if the remarks which he had 
just made, and his argument, had not fully explained the sub- 
| ject to Mr, Craig, he feared it would be out of his power to 


| explain it. 
| dressed to all mankind—We close the temples of justice as 


“Then,” said Mr. Craig, “I’ll pay my fine, for I dont un- 





[tute in their places, the more valuable restraints of internal 
isuggestions. Thieves, invade not your neighbor’s property:’| 
\| if you do, you will be arranged before the august tribunal of 
conscience. Robbers, stay your lawless hand; or you will be | 
| visited with the tremendous penalties of psychology. Mur-|| 
|derers, spare the blood of your fellow creatures; you will be! | 


| a i 
| useless; we burn our codes of laws as worthless; and we substi-| 


derstand a word of it.” 

The next one summoned to the debate was Mr. Pentigall. 
Mr. Pentigall was one of those who would never acknowledge 
his ignorance of any thing, which any person else undetstood; 
and that Longworth and McDermot were both masters of the 
subject, was clear, both from their fluency and seriousness. 
He therefore determined to understand it at all hazards. Con- 


resin ph amidst the crumbling ruins—Anarchy || exposed to the excruciating tortures of innate maxims—when ' sequently he rose at the President’s command, with consider. 
ra re er t ! 


thed-bounds of 


Tost worthy citizens, 
‘teams of children, 


bloody sceptre over the deveted land, and the 
civil war, would lap the crimson gore of our| 
The shrieks of women, and the 


iit shall be discovered that there are any. Mr. President,_|| 
| could there be a hroader license to crime than this? Could || 
|a better plan be divised for desolving the bands of civil) 





able self-confidence. I regret, however, that it is impossible 
to commit Mr, Pentigall’s manner to paper, without which, 
his remarks lose nearly all their interest. He was-a tall, 


Words, and the cann would be drowned amidst the clash of} society? Ht requires not the gift of prophecy, to foresee the! handsome man; a little theatric in his manner, rapid in his 


fom the horrid sce 
td wing her fligh 





ot played his part with becoming gravity. 


t 
' 





on’s peal: and liberty, mantling her face consequences of those novel and monstrous principles. The || delivery, and singular in his pronunciation. He gave to the 
ne, would spread her golden-tinted pinions 
t to some far distant land, never again to} n am. 


E andr the pronunciation of u—at least his peculiar iatona- 
tions of voice, seemed to give them that sound; and his rapid~ 




























































































































































































110 THE MONUMENT: DE 
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ity of utterance seemed to change the termination, ‘tion’ into 





VOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 











|heart. When the first paroxysm of grief had sudsided, 






| laid her ear to his lips, as if unwilling to credit the tale ~~ 
is 


THE LOST ONE. 








‘ah.’ With all his peculiarities, however, he was a fine fellow. | on Stier ay @Meine. 
If he was ambitious, he was not invidious and he possessed — pale countenance bore. She put her hand upon his bre 
an amiable disposition. He proceeded as follows: Original. | but she felt no beating there. She placed the ends of 
“Mr. Presivent,—This internal suggestion which has been She has gone! the fair flower which grew at my side, | her soft fingers upon his brow, but it was cold, She uttered 
so eloquently discussed by Mr. Longworth, and the bias of! They have torn from my bosom my beautiful bride; | aloud his name—she listened —but the echo of that name el 
jurisprudence which has been so ably advocated by Mr. Me. | 08 a saeco sa cited no responding voice. ‘Then came the misgivin es 
Dermot—hem! Mr President, in order to fix the line of de- || ; = sti acs ee | her child was dead.’ She imprinted many a kiss m3 ‘ 
demarkation between—ah—the subject must be confined to. on God! it seems hard that the lovely should die, | cheek, and her tears mingled with the cold moisture u ; 
th rte of faction, and the ban of arsprodeee | eemrrrentcmeecatmrecein (tis row He ations Uetraged far that ho en 
Here Mr. Pentigall clapt his right hand to his forchead, as || halber ting athens Ree, er do justice to her feclings—that she could not express half the 
though he had that moment heard some overpowering news, | ALE ae anguish of her bosom. ‘The silence that followed that scene 
and after maintaining this position for the space of ten sec- 1 rinsed a ee a | was like the silence of the sepulcher. It seemed of too ws 
; a anature todisturb. ‘There was charm in it—it was a charm 


onds, he slowly withdrew his hand, gave his head a slight in- 
clination to the right, raised his eycs to the President as if 
just awakening from a trance, and with a voice of the most 


hopeless despair, concluded with ‘I dont understand the sub- | 


ject Muster Prusidunt.’ 

The rest of the members on both sides submitted to be fined 
rather than attempt the knotty subject; but by common con- 
sent, the penal rule was dispensed with. Nothing now re- 
mained to close the exercise but the decision of the Chair. 

The President, John Nubile, was 2 young man, not unlike 
Craig in his turn of minc; thevgh he possessed an intel- 
lect a little more spright!y than Czaig’s. Lis decision was 
short. 

“Gentleman,” said he, “i do nct wnderstand the subject. 
This,” continucd he, (puliizg out his knive, and pointing to 
the silvered or cross side of it,) ‘is ‘intewnal Saggestions.” 
And this’ (pointing to the other, or pie side,) ‘is ‘Bias of Jur- 
isprudence:” so saying, he threw up Lis knife, end upon its 


wre 


fall, determined that ‘Internai Svggesticns’ hed got it; and or- | 


Satara soeord. jolly. 
isvorea GCcorang.) . 





dered the decision <o be reg 

It is worthy of note, thet in ther zeal to accomplish their 
purpose, Longworth and MeUcrmot forgct to destroy the 
lists of subjects, from which they had selected the one so 
often mentioned; and one of these lists containing the sub. 
ject discussed, with a number more ‘ike 
Mr. Craig, who mace a public exhibi 
to arraign the conspirators before the socicty for a contempt. 
Bat, as the parting hour wes a‘ haal, he overlooked it with 








ion of it, threatening 





the rest of the brotherhood, and often laughed heartily at the) 


trick. 








An American Portress iv Loxpox.—The London Sun, in 
noticing the New Monthly, says:—-‘As a specimen of its poe- 
try, we quote some beautiful tines on a Child at play with a 
Watch.” The writer is Mrs, Csgood, of Boston,.the wife of 
a young artist, row try his pencil in Londen: 

“Art thou laughing at Time in thy sweet baby glee? 
Will he pause on his pinions to frolic with thee? 

Oh! show him those shadowless, innocent eyes, 

That smile of bewilder’d and beaming surprise; 

Bid him look on that cheek where thy rich hair reposes; 
Where dimples are playing “bo peop” with the roses. 
His wrinkled brow press with light kisses and warm, 
Aud clasp his rough neck in thy soft-wreathing arm! 
Perhaps thy infantine and exquisite sweetness 

May win him fer once to delay in his flectness. 
Then—then, would [ keep thee, my beautiful child! 
Thy biue eyes unclouded, thy bloom: undefiled, 

With thy innocence only to gaard thee from ill 

In life’s sunny dawning—a lilly bud still! 

Laugh on, my own Ellen. His voice, which to me 
Gives a warning so solemn makes music for thee; 
And while I at those sounds feel the idler’s annoy, 
Thou hear’st but the tick of the pretty gold toy! 

His smile is upon thee, my blessed, my own! 

Long may it be ere thou feclest his frown. 

And oh! may his tread as he wanders with thee, 
Light and soft as thine own little fairy step be; 

And still through all seasons, in storms and fair weather 


ih) 


May time and my El!en be playmates together! 


REcEIPE FOR COLD WEATUER.—Shut tne door; make your 
house tighi; get a stove; plenty of dry wocd; don’t leave the 
door open; put a spring on it; if any one stands holding the 
door wide open while he tells you a long yarn, knock him 


down with the poker. We have but one thing more to add, || 


and that is—shut the door!!! 


Whilst we live let us live well: for, be a man ever so rich || 
when he lights his fire, death may perhaps enter his door be- | 


fore it be burnt out. 


Scoffers generally censure without knowledge, laugh with- | 
out reason, and are noisy and loud on things uf which they | embrace. The lifeless tenement of that dear boy, as it burst | ried a gentleman of seventy years of age, 


know not the least. 


it, wos picked up by | 


But the sad truth breaks on me [ hear its low tone, 


And it tells me I tread this cold world all alone. hallowed by the unrestrained gushes of a mother’s love 


Did you ever awaken, whil j 
In boyhood she seem’d like a sweet star at night, . ; s oon a bed of sickness, and find 
. a mother’s hand pressed closely upon your forehead? It j 
nead. is 


To dawn on my pathway as lovely—as bright. | 
In manhood I won her, and then like a sun, | pleasant then to break thus from a dream, even when afflic 


She lighted my darkness—that beautiful one! | tion is on you.—You are assured that you have at least 
ll ps . ; . wre Se ICASt One 
| friend, that hat friend is atrue one. You are assured that 
*” ° ° a 
| if you never again go forth in the world, you will dic lamen 





And I thought her immortal nor dreamed that the ray, 

Which lighted her cheek was the touch of decay; 

And I said “I am happy! [ heed not the strife | ted, and when pain and distress are on you, an assurance j 
7 s: Cc is 


oO ise , vhile blest w 2 smiles vife.? j i 
f this cold world, while blest with the smiles of my wife.” | consoling. At such a time, you can read more fully a mo 


Oh God—did I think that the ange! of death, |, ther’s feelings than her tongue can express them. The anx. 
, _ - . ~ iis 4 4 “s 
Was twining her cold white funereal wreath! |iety with which she gazes upon you—the tenderness with 
Did [ dream as her musical voice touch’d my ear } i i i ‘ . 
| ‘ m tc y ear, which she sympathizes with you—the willi 58 Wi : 
"T'was the last song—so swan-like, [ ever should hear! 4 igi 4 — with which 
ishe supplies your want—all serve to represent the secret 
0 she died—and I live! may I never forget workings of her heart. But a mother’s love is unceasin 
he fond look she gave when her bright eyes were set; il P e is easing, 
shit e3 ; | Her children, as they advance in years, go out one by one into 


Oh! our few years of bliss—they were registered there 


And my name, and our childs, formed her last dying prayer. the world, and are soon scattered in the directions of the four 


| 

| 

| 

ea : ‘ Baa 

And that child—gracious Lord like her mother may she | b se iets ie ag iit “Were 

rege : < ays ner, they separate not the 8 of her i i i 

As pure and as sinless—as begutiful be; di ‘ 7 - ne ; ] cea so : — a 

And ber father, when hopelessly mourning his loss, ee Se a ne re a nie the 

Wiad & heten Ger the Webnd atte tet of be ere. strength of her own attachments, untill she becomes separated 

from her offspring. Until she bids a child farewell, her na- 

,ture remains untricd. Butjat the dread moment of separation 
Z ’ 

|'she feels the influences of her love—she feels ‘the full weight 





And shali we not meet where the wearied ones rest? 
Where no wene of despair chills affection’s fond breast; 
Where coifia, nor shrowd, nor grave, nor decay, 











| the sha “dand tha ‘oly snate aly away 7 | 7 r i 
Shall the lov’d and the lovely suatel: rudely away? ||of the many treastires of affection she has unconsciously im 
Oh yes! and the tear-dcons that fall free and fast, | biked. 
ui we ' i ji i y 
| Are catching like rrisms the hopes that are east I Who can look coldly upon a mother? Who after the, un. 
| By that blest word of promise which Mercy doth give, speakabie tenderness and care with which she has fostered him 
**Who trusteth in Jes2s, thoug’: dead shall they live!”? | i i i i 
i , thoug ‘ y live! | through infaney—guided him throvgh childhood, and delibe. 
=== = | rated with him through the perplexities of opening manhood, 


aenwrT ror | Pt + ij rarontle ° 7 i j 

A MOTHER'S LOVE. | can speak irreveren‘ly of a mother? Her claims to his affec. 

| Deep is the forntaia of a mother’s love. Its purity is like | t's ere for ced in nature, and cold must be the heart that 

| : P ‘ean deny ) rer i j 

the purity of the “sweet south that breathes upen a bank of | 2% deny them. Over the grave ofa friend—of a brother or 

violets.” The tear-crop speaks not half its tenderness. *!8tet, 1 would plant the primrose, for it is emblematical of 

sy . . . . 1 « + =; 

‘There is language in a mother’s smile, but it betrays not all | Yul, but over that a mother, ¥ would let the green grass 

|| ker nature. I have sometimes thought, while gazing on her shoot up unmolested for there is something in the simple cov- 

| countenance—its dignity slightly changed by the inelegant | fi" which nature spreads upon the grave, that well becomes 
| the abiding place of decaying age. 





unt 
| accents of her young child, as it repeated in obedience, come 
| endearing word—tha‘ the sanctuary of a mother’s keart is | SSS 
| trav ght with untold virtues. So fondly—so devotedly she | Procress or Tue Enorisu Lanauace.—In the year 70, 
|| listens to its accents, it would scem she eatches from them «| the Lord's Prayer began thus: 
| spirit that strengthens the boncsofher affection. IThaveseenthe | “Tren fader thie art in heofnas, sie gekalgud thin noma, to 





|| mother in almost every condition of life. But her love seems eymeth thin rich: sic thin willa suc in heofnas and in earthe.” 

every wacre the s2zme. Ihave heard her bic, from her bed); Two hundred years after, thus: 

of straw, her darling child come and receive the impress of | “Thee ure fader the ert on heofium si thi) namagahal god. 

| her lips, and her mingled strains ming‘ed in the air, I have’ Com thin ric. Si thin willa on corthan swa, on deofhum.” 

| thougat there was loneliness in them net unfike the loneliness, ‘About two hundred yeurs after this, in the reign of Henry 

| of an gngel’s inclody—And I have seen the mother at her | II, it was rendered thus, and sent over by Pope Adrian, an 

| fireside deal ont her last morsal to her little ones so pleasant- Englishman: 

ly, that her own cravings scemed appeased by the pleasure “Ure fader in Heaven rich, 

||she enjoyed. But who that is not a mother can feel as she | Thy name be hailed eber lich, 

\feels?) We may gaze upon her as she sings the lullaby to her Thou bring us ty michcll blisse; 

| infant, and in ker eye read the index of her heart’s af- | Als hit in heavenly doe, 

| fections—we may study the demure cast of her countenance |, ‘That in yearthe beene it also,” &c. 

| and mark the tenderness with which she presses her darling | About one hundred years after, in the reign of Henry Il, 
to her bosom, but we cannot feel the many influences that op-| it runs thus: 


jerate upon her nature. Did you ever mark the care with. “Fader thou art in heaven blisse, 

H Thine Helye name it wurt the blisse 

|, quick she catches the low sound of an approaching footstep!— Cumen and mot thy kingdom, 

| With fearful carnestness she gazes at her little charge as the | Thine holy will it be all don, 

lsound intrudes! Does it move? Does its slumber break? In heaven and in earth also, 

| How sweet the voice that quiets it! Surely, it seems that the So it shall be in full well ie tro—” &c. 
| blood of but one heart sustains the existence of both mother | In the reign of Henry VI, it began thus: 
‘and child. And did you ever behold the mother as she | “Our fader that art in heavens, hallowed be thi name; tue 


| 
| . . ° | 5 ° . 4 eh 
watched the receding light of her young babe’s existence? kingdom come to thee; be thee will done in earth as ia ate 


| 


|| which she watches the cradle where sleeps her infant? How 


It is a scene for the pencil. Words cannot portray the ten- | ven,” &c. 


|derness that lingers upon her countenance. When the last | In 1537, it began thus: 
|spark has gone out, what emotions agitate her! When hope ll “Q, our father who art in heaven! hallowed be thy name. 
|as expired, what unspeakable grief overwhelms her? i Let thy kingdom come. Thy will be fuitilled as well in earth 
|| ITremember to have seen a sweet boy borne to his mother} as it is heaven,” &c.—Visitant. 


!| with an eye closed for ever. He had strayed silently away | 


at noon-day, and cre night-fall ceath had clasped him in his | Lord Mansfield being told of a very young lady having mar 
his lordship sai4 


\|upon the mother’s vision, seemed to convey an arrow to her i“*she had better married two thirty fives.” 
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THE tad 


“TO AGUSTA, 
On her introduction into fashionable life. 
BY AN ATHENEAN. 


Original. 
On pleasure’s gladsome wings repair, 
When varied joys unite to meet thee; 
Where beaux and belles, with flattering air, 
And tender accents, press to greet thee. 


Yet, if amidst the splendid scene, 
One softer thought should intervene; 
One sigh should from thy bosom flee, 
Oh may that sigh be breath’d for me. 


Let funcy’s magic from awhile 
Transport thy lover to thy view, 
Whose constant round of irksome toil, 
Each morning’s light must still renew. 


His days with sad suspense o’er cast; 
lis nights in restless slumbers past; 

Canst then, my love, this portrait see, 
Nor sigh for him who droops for thee? 


Oh deign those tortures to appease, 

That prey upon my aching breast, 

Each doubt, each fear, will learn to cease, 
If with thy love I still am blest. 


Cheerful Pil meet the pains 

That hard necessity ordains, 

And not a sigh my breast will flee, 
Unless that sigh be breathed for thee. 


And when my !ove thou deignst to meet, 
With transports light my heart shall beat, 
And should it sigh, its sighs will be 
Of plasure born, and love of thee. 


Cecil county, 1837. 





THE OLD TIN KITCHEN AND CRACKED DISH. 

when the wisest sometimes | 
step over the The parsimonious old | 
bachelor may know less of these freaks of minor traffic, but | 


There are seasons of economy 


suddle in mounting. 


the young married couple,rarely pass the honeymoon without | 
some evidence that there is more show than utility in some of | 
It would be well if they would | 
preserve the first worthless article they purchase after enter- 
ing the marricd siutc, as a restraining memento through hfe. | 

Years have 
He and his beloved Jemima had put their little gettings to-| 
a nd the round stand presented, whea fitte | 

he breakfast or dinner, a very decent sct of crockery, but |) 


their economical purchases, 


rolled away since Simon Oldschool’s marriage. 





cut for 


scarcely any thing superfluous. 

litt " < Jish.—and Jemima ¢houcht she | 

was a little too large for the dish,—and Jemima thought she || 
would remedy the evil in future, if she could economically, 

Now in studying matters cf eccnomy, it is well known, 

? | 

how much more satisfaction it is to show our best friend || 

if 

what we have done, than to disclose before hand schemes} 

which mey prevent maturing. | 

the feeling of Jemima whea she dressed for shopping: and | 

the anticipated gratifica 


Circumstanees Sach was 


tion of displaying the good bargain, | t 
kept her sileat on the subject of hor visit to the crockery | 
store, 


Mr. Pipcelay was very assidious in ~~ aying his wares; 
to Jemima as she stood by the counter. 
of this large blue dish, sir?” 


What is the price || 


“Only one shillings, marm, end a fine article it is too. 
Shall I send it to your house?” 

“Oh, I believe not; T like it pretty wel!, but I can’t afford! 
to giveso much for a dish.’ 

“Well, marm, here is one of the same pattern which we 
will sell for less. It is just cs good as the cther in every res. | 
pect axcept this crack, which you see Coes not extend across| 
Within anin inch. We don’t like to sell ovr ware below vost 
but as it is a little damaged and we hope to have more custom | 
from you, we will put it at the low price of four and sic. 

Jemima was one of those rare ladies who never ask 


abute- 
ments, and hardly knowi ing whether pity for the trader’s sac- 
Tifice or joy at her good bargain most predominated in her 
breast, she told Mr. Pipeclay to send it home at two. | 
Dinner was prepared that day as usual, and Jemnima mig! ht} 
have seen, as she was seated, measuring with her eye the || 
oval space the dish was destined to occupy befere her, and the | 
Suppressed smile which occasionally played at the corners of | 
her mouth, showed that something would shine by and by. | 
Scarce] ly had Simon dropt a moment in his rocking c! hair | 
and set his toothpick in motion, before a rap was made et the || 
door, and Jemima presented with her choice ware. The 
suppressed smile now burst forth, and she exhibited her eco- |)! 
a purchase. “Here Simon, is’nt this a splendid article}, | 
— and six? this will hold the whole goose, deary.” 
The—whole—goose—dear—-ch? repeated Simon slowly re 


he tarned over the dish to inspect it—“why Jemima it is al- 
Most cracked j in two! 





| 


| “Or no matter for that, Mr. Pipeclay cays it can n be boiled 


| the auctioneer appro: site 


Cne day however, the goose | H 


| their cracked dishes a 
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in milk and made as sound as it ever was.’ 


| As Thanksgiving day was fast approaching and some of 


the Oldschool family were expected at dinner on that day, | 
immediate preparations were made for preparing the dish. 
The trouble now was to prepare a suitable thing to boil it in. | 
The dinner pot was too small at the mouth, and nothing | 
could be found large enough but the old wash boiler; it this 
it set admirably. 


“Well, Jemima, how much water does it take to fill the 
boiler as high as this? pointing to the extreme point of the} 
Py) 
crack. 


“Why, about a bucket and a half.” 


season indeed for such an undertaking!’ 
monopolized all that the cows in the neighborhood could pro- 
duce, till the eventful day. As nothing could be done with it 
Jemima rather sorrowfully and carefully placed it in a con. 
spicuous part of the closet, with the defect out of sight as 
much as possible, until some future day when they might | 
keep a cow, and mend it more economically. 

Rather ashamed of her speculation, Jemima said nothing | 
of anew dish, and the Oldschool family were amply served 
from asmaller one. Many curious and wondering eyes were | 
that day cast by the visitors upen the unused blue dish: on | 
the closct shelf. And Simon smiled as Jemima bit her lips 
when the memento of her rare speculation mei her eye. 








“Four gallons of milk on thanksgiving time!—Unfortunate | 
Pumpkin pies had | 





was ns her reply, “but dont forget the old tin-kitchen.” This was 

| enough, and the speculating party was made up without him. 

Thus scarcely a day passes without some important or tri- 

| vial matter being decided, by adverting to one of those val- 
| uable regulators. 

| It would do one good to go over to their house and see how 

these standing monitors have preserved their rooms from the 


| accumulation of useless furniture of all kinds—and the busi- 
|| ness of Simon from the inroads of all visionary specula- 


! tions. 

Year after year passed away—and many has been the joy- 
| ful Thansgiving dinner the writer has taken in the Old school 
| Pear hit of dishes have been broken and passed to ob- 
livion, cooking aparatus has been burnt out and replenished 
time and again—yet as often as the day has returned, the 
newly scoured old tin-kitchen has been hung upon its nail, 
and the cracked dish has held its wonted conspicuous location 
| —yet unboiled, unused and unbroken 
| ‘To every newely married couple we would say preserve as 

ithe most valuable and i: nportant momentos, in whatever shape 
| they may have fallen to your lot, the first cracked dish and 
|| tin-kilchen.—Porismouth Journal. 


In 


SE ee 


CRYSTELS FROM A CAVERN, 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


As one who ut broad noonday should close the windows 





Simon, in all his wisdem and econemy, however was not in-| 
fallible. The tedious mede cf roasting geesa, w —_ had deen | 
pactised in the Oldschoo! family from 
was to suspend them ty a wire before the “ae —not unfre- | 
quently leaving some doubt whether the cook || 
or the goose got the greatest scorching. Simon in the pleni-| 
cetermined to save his beloved | 
from such a fate, whenever he could make a suitad!e provision, | 
economically. | 


the days of She Pilgrims || 
it a maiter of 
tude of his affection, was 

One cay passing where a red flsg had 


of people together he 
niture the very arti icle he 


found among a second hand fur. ; 
>wanted. Ail 


the spot wh nen 
I 


=e $5 sq Gorire 
va.ting two nours, 


o 


oO 
ar] 
- 


whore Simon hed patient- 


ly staticned himself, for the purnose of eevee 3 the prize. || 


‘he bids began at five ccn‘s, and avter close bidding fora few 





minutes it was knocked off, and the clerk dirceted to put down 


hitehen, little used, te Simon Okc 


and a half sents—delivered.” | 


he took 


tone secona hand tin ‘schoo! 
| thirty-seven 
“This is a screen for 
it in his hend and a cheap one ts.’ 
“Why Simon,” ox veleved cs he entered the 
duor, “what black greasy thing have you got here—itis—’ | 
aso, Geary—cnily think but tw 
’ J 
eu j! 


Temima,” thought Simon, as 


? 


<claimed his 


“Jt is an economical purch 
anc three pence spit and 
Jemines now begen to a the lumps of dough 2 






4 ty | 
d putty 


ited tc Simon a 


L i*o Di 


from the bottom ef the iin kitchen, and ex 
tolerable cullender. Ele contemplated k's 
menis, anc t! id in zs good heme 
sume; “sell my dear I guess we sh 
cracked dist 
The article was not comely enovgh to 
Jemma was careful enough to put it where it would mect 






frionds a few 
2 could as. | 
I! have to Joil i¢ with your 


mo- 
Ya 
rod tone 2s he 
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zdorn the elcset, but 


her husband’s eyes as often as the cracked disk should hers, 
hoping that the memento would not be less usefl to him 
than the d 

Now there are few marricd people who have 


ish had heen to her. 
not bough‘, | 

not ia these |, 

tele consists, but 


and eld tin kitchens: it is 
simple circumstances that the mezit of the 
it is in the use to which such speculations ean be applied. It | 
is tothe purchase of the dish and tin kitchen that much of 
the prosperity of the Oldschool f:mily is owing. 

After their first speculations they learnt the important Ies- 
son, net to purchase. any article of furniture, without consult | 
eacn other. Sam Sloup advertises goods below cost, Jc-nima 
reimombers the cracked dish, and is carefulto go where men | 


croft. 


are willing to own that they sell en a livin 
Simon on his way to the place of busine: 


and hurries his 


wT 
ge i 
s ean auc. 


, passes 


| tion mart—he looks straight ahead steps as | 


he passes and thinks of his tia-hit tchen speculation: and when 
he is really in want cf 2n article he goes to the reg viar deal- 
er, buys a good article, pays a fair price, ard has the nobdie | 


| 


consciousness that he is helping the trade. 

When Jemima talked of buying a pretty paper navarino 

for several dollars, Simon oniy pointed to the 
’ a | 


her mind was made up at once. { 


\ 
| 
| 
| 





\and doors of his house, and stop every crevice to keep out the 
| light, that it may dim the shining of his candles, and should 
| then strike a spark in this corner and that, and rejoice in see- 
ing here a match and there a taper, and think how much no- 
bler it is to cnjoy this illumination ef his own than to owe 
aught to the sun+-so is he who shuts himself in the chambers 
of his self-will, and ‘mene himself against the radiance of 

|truth.—Poor man! he knows not in the pride of independence 

that even his weak and meager glimmer is a witness to some 

higher source of light than himself, whose effluence he did 

not creaie, but only appropriate and obscure. 

| The moral satarist dcclaims against the cruelty and cov- 


| ctousness, the madnesses and follies of men, and think how 


wise he is to see through the aimlessness 2nd vanity of these 
3 
ioc apt to believe that because be sees through cthers he him 
self is cxemnt from their frailiies. Yet there are few human 
Sollies worse vm the merely striving to see through those of 
all cround us. 
The un 





ching and unlimited selfwill of Bonaparte, to- 
sense of nemerical order and combination, 
. and revolutionary .*rance as an arctic 
winter on tLe stoxm-tossed waters. By the freezing of the 
and rovishing erew of a crazy vessel may 
be preserve? Put they can never hope to re- 
iurn to port, or be finally r rescue 4, e: aren by the passing away 
of the seoreen cong -a wich has enclosed the ship and 
oll the world around it in a cake of eimooth ice. 
man with no , out without energy, is a house 
I bited; a man with energy, but no know- 
vo, a house cwelt in, but unfurnished. 
;s in most men flashes across the field of life 
sonighted plain. The sage has the art to 
s lamp and detain it there, and is thus ena- 
lore the region that we are born into and dwell in, and 
which is a ° ears wn to most of us. 

™h2 greatest intellectual difference among men, is not that 
of having thoug! t on eny one given subject, or any number 
ef subiccis; but of having or not having thought at all. He 
who hes known the dignity, the strength, the sense of libera- 
iion, in the atlainment of an independent personal conviction, 


ether with hi 





ie 
| geted cn revolutio: 


waves the worn-out 
from drowning. 





elficoasziousnes 
liehtning over at 

pel jt into Lis 
bled t to cx; 





ag taken vrobably the greatest leap possible for the mere in- 
tcllect. But such convictions are less. common than they 


Dan! notes are not forged or stolen once for ten 
e same felonies are committed as to 


may seer. 
means —— that to 

ougits. 

“Will is the rect; knowledge the stem and leaves; feeling the 
dower. 

“he man who can caly scoff in his heart, at the recollec- 
st love, Lowever extravagant and ill-directed it 
another’s life. He 


tion ef his fr: 
|mey have no is not to 
acapa ite OWite 

If you want ic understand a subject, icar a man speak of 


be trusted with 


J 


\it whose business itis. If you want to understand the man, 
eleset shelf, anc | eer him speal: of something else. 


A beautiful plant ‘s to a solitary man a sort of vegetable 


At the time when the fever of land speculation was raging | mistress. 


igh, Simon wes alraost induced to submit to the solicitation 
of some of his neighbors to take a shar2 in a township: the 
j bargain he would not venture to make, 
mima’s knowledge and consent. “You know best, Simon,” 











“He that hath a prudent wife, hath a guardian angel by 


ewever, without Je-||his side; but he that hath a proud wife has the devil at his 
elbow.” 









































































NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS. 


Original. 


The knell of years! how solemnly it falls? 

And how subduing on the thoughtful heart 
Like a stern messenger from eternal halls 

It doth its mission faithfully impart, 
And warn the traveller on the track of time, 

Of his connection with that world unknown, 
With that mysterious and unchanging clime 

To which, among the crowds as though alone, 
Onward he journies, and if it be his will 
Or not, his course is ever onward still. 


Year follows year, and in succession fast, 
They fall into this unexplored abyss 
Where mingle countless ages of the past 
Which whirl’d their passage o’er some world like this 
They sunk with all their deeds and registry 
Of good and ill, and none can e’er be chang’d 
Or from the record, of immensity 
Be blotted out;—in order as arranged 
In their swift passage, so they must remain 
The light and shade in turns; a motley train. 


As drops a pebble in the mighty sea, 
And sinks amid the depths to rise no more 
So drop the years into eternity 
And time’s succeeding waters close them o’er 
Passing as carelessly, as freely on 
As though they bore no excellence away 
Or thing of worth had to their darkness gone; 
And onward still unceasingly they stray, 
Regardless of the wrecks they sweep along 
Or hide forever the dark waves among. 


Men pass like ships upon the restless tide, 
Some may perhaps the warring seas control, 
And safely the unwelcome storm outride, 
Sailing successful to the wish’d for goal 
Of proud prosperity, whence they may gaze 
On toiling thousands, aiming for the prize, 
All pushing forward through the doubtful maze 
Anxiously watchful of the varying skies, 
Hoping for the best e’en when the tempest sprea 
Its blackening folds ’round their devoted heads. 


And numberless the callings they pursue 
While o’er the billowed sea of life they sail, 
Each to his own dear interest clinging true 
And selfishness doth universally prevail. 
How few are mindful of their neighbor’s weal 
Or think of aught, but the dear idol-self? 
Brother can scarcely for his brother feel 
When the consideration strong, is pelf 
Wealth, from the poor relative, turns her face 
And if she speaks, it is to say—“give place.” 


And Genius hath her high and hallowed trust 
Confided only to a chosen few, 
Her brilliant attributes are seldom thrust 
With prodigality thoughtless and undue 
Before the reckless and unthinking throngs, 
That pleasure seek in sense, and sense alone, 
To her true godlike majesty belongs, 
She reigns upon a glorious mental throne: 
And the proud votaries that around her stand, 
Like her fair self are worthy to command. 


The subjects of her realm, beauteous and bright 
Favor’d with lofty intellect and fair 

Upon their brows in characters of light 
Her brilliant and immortal signet bear— 

What she hath written there no human hand 
May ever blot away or even mar, 

But in enduring beauty it must stand 
Less perishable than Time’s pillars are. 

And when material things shall all decay 

Shall glow in brilliance of eternal day. 


Full often the stern spoilers time and change 
The proudest works of human skill erase 

The doubtful tide of thought, these may derange 
But never can the deeds of mind efface. 

Mind is immortal, and may be a part 
Of eternity itself, doubtless it will 

Exist in lustre when the pulseless heart 
Beneath the careless sod is cold and still, 

Who can powers of eternity control 

To tell the mysterious attributes of soul? 
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What varied views seem to divide mankind? 
Thousands alone in temporal delight 
Seek all their happiness, a few in mind, 
Seek their’s, and all dash onward in their might; 
And their is beauty in that proud domain, 
To which the intellectual worthies press; 
But ’tis not all the gifted that may gain, 
The gay, the golden prize of happiness, 
Which temptingly doth hang in view of all, 
And where there’s one to reach it, hundred’s fall. 


As dull mortality through change and gloom, 
Like a worn traveller doth wend its way, 
Down to the chambers of the quiet tomb 
The spirit journies to eternal day— 
Its own fair home of everlasting light 
Where through the halls of glory it may wing, 
Basking amid their beauty pure and bright, 
Relieved from sorrow and from suffering, 
May we the portion of the good and wise 
Receive, and join them in the lovely skies. 








"GOING TO BE MARRIED.’' 
One night I was left alone with the philanthropist. The 


‘ladies had gone to a minor theatre with tickets. Cox was 


rasping away at his violencello in the back parlor. Trotter 
was dozing over the fire, with the cat on one knee, and a cotton 
pocket-handkerchief (he hated bandannas) on the other. He 
looked the impersonation of disinterestedness. Ten pounds! 
It was a trifle. 


A cough was no bad introduction to subjects of this nature. | 


I was seized with an opportune fit, which awoke him. 

“I am really very rude to fall asleep in your company,” 
said the benevolent creature. 

“Not in the least, Mr. Trotter,” said I, with a polite bow. 
The time was come. I trembled with agitation. 

“Will you excuse, Mr. Trotter,” 1 resumed, “the liberty I 
am about to take, in asking a very extraordinary favor. 


not yet come to hand—and that excellent and truly intelligent 
woman—Mrs. Moon, I mean—is naturally solicitious—exces- 


sively so—about my little’ (here I smiled and interposed | 


“pshaw!”) “absurdedly small accouut.” 

“My dear Mr. Loosefish, how can I serve you?” said my 
companion, looking about the room, with an air of vague 
surprise. 

“Simply and bricfly, sir, by the trifling loan of ten pounds 
for a very short time.” 

Trotter fell back in his chair, with the most original face 
ever invented. 

“My dear good sir,” said he, this is the most extraordinary 
application—” 

“Peculiar, I admit,” said I, slightly chapfallen, “but let me 
hope not offensively bold, or—” 


“No—no—I’m not offended, far from it!”’ cried he; “but then | 


to make such a request to me—to me—” 

“Nay, Mr. Trotter,” and I smiled seductively, and shook 
my head—“I have long marked your virtues--your qualities 
of head and heart—” 

I paused, for my friend was cogitated deeply. There was 
a long silence, only broken by occasional bursts of anguish 
from the overwrought violincello, which Cox, seemingly ex- 
cited to frenzy, was wreaking himself upon in the back parlor. 
“Mr. Loosefish,” said Trotter, at length, in a tone perfectly 
novel to my ear, “you are a man of the world—I can see that 
—soam I. You have placed confidence in me—it shall not 
be broken. Can you be secret?” , 

I bowed. 

“You want ten pounds,” continued Trotter, lowering his 
voice, and pushing his finger toward the door of the back 
parlor; ‘‘you have been living here upon speculation—without 
any certain means, eh? Come, confess it.” 

“Sir!” cried I, with becoming indignation, “do not pre- 
sume—” 

“I know you have,” said Trotter, “a word in your ear—so 
have I!” 

It was now my turn to fall back in my chair, while Trotter 
indulged in aseries of regularly measured winks. 

“Why, Trotter! you astonish me!—you must be joking.” 

“A fact,” said the wealthy old gentleman. 

“Why, you’ve been living here six month!” 


“More,” said Trotter; “and the duce a farthing have I paid. | 


But a certain person will very soon be Mrs. Trotter.” 

I could have hugged to my bosom the ingenious, but I fear 
I must call him, the unprincipled, old gentleman. 

“I'll tell you what I'll do,” said he. “You must’nt stay 
here; you'll disconcert my plan—they’ll perhaps suspect me. 


My | 
agent, sir, has been culpably remiss—thy remittances have | 





I'll take it upon myself, and when I’m married you shall have 
twenty pounds. Buta young fellow like you need never want 
money. Were you ever in love?” 

“I have felt that passion, Trotter, but marriage—” 

“The thing I mean,” said he. “Have you ever thought 
about it?” 

“Why, no,” said I, “not so deeply perhaps—” 

“As its importance demads,” interrupted Trotter: « 
think, a rich widow, with freeholds, or long leases; 
spinster, with hard cash as a set off.” : 

“Not to be had old fellow, not to be had.” 

“Ay, but to be imagined, young fellow. Here's a secret 
for you that, if you have any friends, shall melt them; that 
will thaw the most Hyperborean tailor; that will provide fur. 
niture, leases, fixtures, every thing. Say you are going to be 
| married.” 

“Say you're going to be married!” It had a plausible and 
| pleasing degree of fiction to recommend it. 

| 

| 


only 
oF a soft 


“Try it short,” said Trotter, “going to be married!” and he 
repeated the golden sentence, as though parading it for my 
inspection. 

“Going to be married!” it was still better. “Trotter,” cried 
|| I, and I took up my candle, “it will do. Good night!—God 
| bless you!” 
| How unaccountable that I never should have hit upon it! 
|| Why, my uncle in the country, whom I had given up in des- 
|| pair, must come down upon so special a plea. It was worth 
a cool hundred or twoat least. Even Magson would be prac- 


ticable after this. Going to be married! I slept upon it.” 
* * * * * * * * * * 


I tried the new inventton upon a tailor in Oxford street the 
very next morning. It succeeded to admiration, and within 
a week I was ina situattonto take leave of Mr. and Mrs, 
Moon and the two gentlemen, in asuit of superfine Saxony, 
that might have defied the criticism of a Brummel. 

“To you, dear madam,” said I, addressing my kind hostess 
while a tear worked its passage ir my eye, “to you I feel that 
I shall be eternally indebted.” And here I think I may take 
credit to myself for the utterauce of strict and open truth, 
“But to Mr. Trotter,” I continued, “I acknowledged myself 
under an obligation which can never be effaced.” 

“He is indeed a kind soul,” cried Mrs. Moon, turning a 
soft eye upon the counterfeit Cresus, who bowed deprecatingly. 
“Every thing has been satisfactorily arranged, Mr. Loosefish; 
|| we shall be happy to see you whenever you pass this way. 
|| Good-bye. Farewell.” 














|| We have now in our community a very respectable retired 
|| master of a vessel, now 74 years of age, who has crossed the 
Atlantic 96 times; visited the West Indies 30 times; never 
cost the insurance office one dollar; escaped shipwreck and 
loss of spars; was never so sick as to be deprived of taking 
the deck; up to this date has escaped head ache; his teeth are 
as good as ever, so much so, that he can, as he terms it, eat 
a musty biscuit; in a word, one would suppose, from appear- 
ances, the said person might yet remain full of vigor for 
years to come. What 1s rare, to this day he receives no cre- 
dit; he pays all cash; and the most remarkable or ALL, he 
pays for his newspaper always in apvance; and is now what 
is richly merited, a man universally respected. As the 
Spaniard says, may he live a thonsand years.—Balt. Sun. 





A tawyer’s BiLL.—A gentleman of Newcastle having re- 
ceived a bill from his solicitor in London, the amount of 
which exceeded his most sanguine expectations, proposed to 
go over the items before paying it. On coming toa charge 
of thirteen shillings and fourpence for attendance at the 
Talbot inn, Borough, and three shillings coach to same, the 
gentleman demurred, on the plea that he had never been at 
'| the Talbot inn in his life. “True, true,” replied the lawyer, 

“the charge is for fetching the turkey you sent me last 
|| Christmas.” — Tyne Mercury. 
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| A woman may be of great assistance to her husband, in 
business, by wearing a cheerful smile continually upon her 
| countenance. A man’s perplexities and gloominess are ie 
creased a hundred fold when his better half moves about with 
|| a continual scowl upon her brow. 
| A pleasant, cheerful Wire is as a rainbow sct in the sky 
| when her husband’s mind is tossed with storms and tempests 
but a dissatisfied and fretful wife, in the hour of trouble, 1s 
| like one of those fiends who are appointed to torture lost 
spirits. 








Affliction has a tendency to humble the mind of map, 
while wealth and honor tend to feed his pride and ambition. 
So we find but f2w pious persons possessing the latter, and 
many the former. 
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